JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE 1830-1893
James Gillespie Elaine was of Scotch-Irish descent, his mother being a Roman Catholic. He was born at West Brownsville, Pennsylvania, January 31, 1830. Taught first by his father, he was later sent to a school at Lancaster, Ohio. He graduated from Washington College in his own county in 1847. In the mean time he had been teaching school in Kentucky and had married a Miss Stanwood from Maine. His journalistic career began in 1854, when he became one of the proprietors of the " Kennebec Journal."
Elaine soon became prominent in politics, and before he was thirty years of age was the Republican leader of his State. He was a delegate to the Republican convention that nominated Fremont in 1856 and became one of his ardent supporters on the platform in the campaign that followed. Elaine was elected a member of the Maine Legislature in 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862; was elected to Congress in 1862, being Speaker of the Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses. Both in the House and in the Senate, 1876-1881, he made his influence felt. He had a large share in the reconstruction legislation for the South. At the national Republican convention in 1876 he came within twenty-eight votes of a nomination in the balloting for a presidential candidate. Elaine was a strong advocate of measures calculated to revive American shipping. Upon Garfield's election as President, Elaine was appointed Secretary of State. During his secretaryship, which lasted but a few months, his efforts were directed chiefly to establishing closer relations with the South American republics. Relieved both from office and legislative duties, Elaine began his large work, " Twenty Years in Congress." He received the Republican nomination for President in 1884. The vote at the November election was very close, and Elaine was defeated, his opponent, Grover Cleveland, being elected by a small majority. Elaine soon resumed his literary labors and went abroad.
Under Harrison's administration Elaine was again appointed Secretary of State. His labors in this capacity, all tending to increase American prestige at home and abroad, have been duly appreciated by his countrymen. There is something pathetic in his repeated disappointments in attaining to the highest office in the gift of the people to which, in the opinion of his numerous admirers, his great services to party and people and his sturdy Americanism seem to have entitled him. He died in Washington, January 27, 1893. His " Oration on Garfield " is a splendid and eloquent tribute to the martyr President
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